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People went early to get seats -when it was known that the
Gunnings would be among the audience1, and, in the sixties, the
popularity of the royal family could be gauged by the warmth
of their reception at the theatre.   Besides, the enterprise of the
great actor-managers  made these   entertainments   one   of the
principal town topics which people of fashion could not afford to
ignore.   Not to  have judged Garrick, Macklin, Foote, Lewis,
Mrs Siddons or Kemble in their latest rdle, not to have sat as
arbiter over the contending merits of Drury lane and Covent
garden2, was a mark of provincialism.   While the leisured classes
bestowed their patronage, they also imposed their prejudices and
traditions.   The desire to cultivate selfrespect and courtesy, which
is noticeable so far back as the revolution, had gradually grown,
during the eighteenth century, into a meticulous observance of
outward forms.    Every man of breeding was expected to be a
drawingroom diplomatist, who could win Ins way by his personality
and conversation.    Together with the cult of social conformity,
there had gradually developed such a horror of vulgarity that any
display of natural feelings was considered ungentlemanly.   Lord
Chesterfield reminds his son that to laugh aloud was bad manners,
and that to quote an oldfashioned proverb was to betray familiarity
with coachmen.   The nineteenth century horror of indelicacy
or coarseness now begins to appear.   Johnson reproved Hannah
More for reading Tom Jones, some of the bluestockings rejected
Tristram Shandy, Bowdler expurgated Shakespeare and Gibbon.
A class dominated by such ideals might excel in many provinces
of literature, from oratory to letter-writing; but, when the glamour
of social distinction drew them to the theatre, their taste proved
too artificial for the appreciation of real tragedy and comedy.  Good
acting always won their favour; but, even Shakespeare had partially
to be rewritten for them by Thompson, Garrick and Kemble.
The older school still preferred comedies full of the humorous
vagaries and witty conversations of their own rather trivial lives,
or tragedies which flattered their sense of literary propriety by
observing the unities, amidst arid rhetoric and blank versa   By
the second half of the century, a more serious and emotional
atmosphere began to predominate in high society.   This newer
phase is something more than a continuation of the ideals reflected
* Walpole to H, Mann, 23 March 1752.
1 E.g., in 1750, Barry and Mrs Gibber played in Romeo and Juliet at Covent garden
and Garrick and Miss Bellamy at Drury lane. In 1760, Miss Brent played Polly in
Tht Beggar** Opera, at Covent garden and Mrs Vincent played in the same piece at
Drury lane. Goldsmith, in Tht Brituh Magazine, discussed their rival merits.